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Jews sent out by the Jewish community in London. The first, about
twenty families of Portuguese Jews who were independent; the second,
about twelve families of German Jews, dependent on charity, whom
Oglethorpe allowed to stay in the colony, in spite of protests from the
trustees.119 The emigrants sent by the trustees went with their wives
and children, and under much more favourable conditions than the
indented servants; as Oglethorpe said, 'the unfortunate will not be
obliged to bind themselves to a long service to pay for their passage,
for they may be carried gratis into a land of liberty and plenty'.120
The colony, however, from its early days also had indented servants.
In 1742, one of the hindrances to progress had been the * great misfor-
tune ... upon many persons, who brought over persons indented to
serve them, who, being picked up in the streets of London, their masters
found them unfit for labour*.121
The effects of the settlement laws on the population of London are
rather complicated, and conclusions must be to some extent hypotheti-
cal. There can be little doubt that they encouraged the flow to London
from die country and tended to increase the population of the large out-
parishes, but not of the tiny City parishes. In these it was possible for
beadles and overseers to keep up that constant scrutiny over newcomers
in order to remove those 'likely to become chargeable*, which was the
ideal of parish officers. In the larger parishes such a policy was out of the
question, and after the early part of the century does not seem to have
been attempted. But measures were taken to restrict the obtaining of
settlements, both by general legislation whose intention was to make
labour more mobile by lessening the motive for a precautionary re-
moval, and by local Acts obtained by the metropolitan parishes to
protect themselves from a heavy burden. It therefore became more and
more possible for people to live for years in a parish without obtaining
a settlement there, and when through illness or old age they were
compelled to ask for relief, they were removed to their supposed place
of settlement. (The London parishes however, became progressively
more generous in the matter of casual relief and would often give
temporary assistance rather than obtain a removal order.) For this
reason, while the movement of population in general was, it was said,
from the country parish to the county town and thence to London (also